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TOLLHOUSE 

A Restored  Tollhouse 
On  the  First  National 
Road  to  the  West 
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The  modern  traveler  on  U.  S. 
Route  40  between  Uniontown  and 
Brownsville  may  find  Searights  Toll- 
house a quaint  anachronism,  as  it  waits 
beside  the  road  for  its  ghostly  custom- 
ers to  pay  their  tolls.  Yet  this  ancient 
structure  on  the  Pennsylvania  Trail  of 
History  serves  to  remind  us  of  the  con- 
stant flow  of  traffic  which  made  what 
was  once  the  “National  Road”  a gate- 
way to  the  West. 


The  National  Road  was  authorized  by  the 
federal  government  in  1806,  in  response  to  the 
need  to  connect  East  and  West  by  a national  trans- 
portation system.  The  section  which  crossed  Penn- 
sylvania began  in  Cumberland,  Maryland — thus 
earning  the  title  of  the  “Cumberland  Road” — and 
ended  in  Wheeling,  in  what  was  then  Virginia. 

Construction  of  the  road  through  mountain 
and  forest  wilderness  was  both  costly  and  tedious. 
It  took  five  years  to  complete  this  first  section, 
and  it  was  estimated  that  the  road  between  Union- 
town  and  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  alone  cost 
$6,400  a mile.  Construction  on  the  road  to  the 
west,  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  con- 
tinued after  travel  on  the  Pennsylvania  section 
began.  In  time,  the  cost  and  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  the  road  made  the  federal  government 
anxious  to  hand  the  responsibility  for  it  to  the 
states  which  it  crossed.  In  1835  Pennsylvania 
agreed  to  administer  her  part  of  the  road  and 
authorized  the  erection  of  six  tollhouses,  approxi- 
mately fifteen  miles  apart,  to  aid  in  the  collection 
of  the  necessary  revenue. 


The  tollhouses  east  of  the  mountains — one 
near  Addison,  which  still  stands,  and  one  near 
Farmington — were  constructed  of  stone.  The 
other  four — Searights,  one  near  Beallsville,  one 
east  of  Washington,  and  one  slightly  east  of  West 
Alexander — were  constructed  of  brick.  All  were 
of  similar  design,  commanded  a good  view  of  the 
road  in  both  directions,  and  contained  living 
quarters  for  the  toll  collector.  Tolls  were  estab- 
lished for  pedestrians,  animals,  and  various  types 
of  vehicles,  as  can  be  seen  by  reading  the  replica 
of  a toll  board  at  Searights. 

Searights  Tollhouse  received  its  name  from 
its  location  near  the  village  of  Searights,  named 
for  its  most  prominent  citizen,  William  Searight. 
Searight  owned  a prosperous  tavern  on  the  Na- 
tional Road,  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
today.  He  had  been  a contractor  for  the  road, 
and  was  later  appointed  commissioner  of  the 
Pennsylvania  section,  but  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  connection  with  the  tollhouse  itself. 

The  years  immediately  following  the  con- 
struction of  the  tollhouses  saw  a never-ending 
stream  of  traffic,  both  east  and  west.  Wagoners, 
drovers,  stage  drivers,  and  mail  expresses  left 
their  colorful  imprints  on  the  road’s  history. 
With  the  coming  of  the  railroads  to  western  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  1850’s,  traffic  over  the  road  de- 
clined, and  after  the  Civil  War  it  was  used  chiefly 
for  local  trips.  Tolls  were  collected  until  1905. 
The  advent  of  the  automobile  in  the  early  twen- 
tieth century  rescued  the  road  from  disrepair,  and 
by  the  1920’s  the  National  Road  had  been  re- 
incarnated as  U.  S.  40.  Should  a ghostly  collector 
of  tolls  appear  at  Searights,  he  would  no  doubt 
be  perplexed  by  the  means  and  by  the  congestion 
of  present-day  transportation.  But  should  the 
modern  traveler  desire  a glimpse  into  his  less 
frantic  world,  the  old  tollhouse  can  provide  a 
gateway. 


Visiting  Hours 

Daylight  Saving  Time:  8:30  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M. 
weekdays  except  Monday;  1:00  to  5:00  P.M. 
Sunday. 

Winter:  9:00  A.M.  to  4:30  P.M.  weekdays  ex- 
cept Monday;  1:00  to  4:30  P.M.  Sunday. 

Hours  subject  to  change. 


